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BRITAIN TO-DAY 


Britain To-day is an illustrated monthly journal addressed to readers in 
all parts of the world. It is read by persons who are well disposed towards 
the British people, and want to know more about their life and institutions— 
their system of government, law, social services, education, professions, 
architecture, countryside, science, literature, music, art, sports and 
amusements. 


Every number has articles by distinguished persons who know their subjects 
and have the capacity to explain them ; and there are pictures to illustrate 
them. There are also reviews of current books by British authors. Special 
features in every number are articles on contemporary drama (by Ivor 
Brown, Editor of the Observer), on Art (by Philip Hendy, Director of the 
National Gallery), on Films (by Dilys Powell) and Music (by Dyneley 
Hussey). 


Among the contributors to recent numbers have been Lord Beveridge, 
author of the Beveridge Report; Sir John Orr, Director-General of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation ; Sir George Newman, a 
pioneer in preventive medicine ; Sarah Gertrude Millin, the South African 
novelist ; Sir Charles Reilly, Clough Williams-Ellis, E. Maxwell Fry and 
Goodhart Rendel, the architects ; Rosamond Lehmann, the novelist ; Lord 
Justice du Parcq, whose article in Britain To-day led to recent legislation in 
the Parliament of Queensland ; Sir Charles Bressey, author of the famous 
report on London traffic; Edmund Blunden, Edwin Muir, Kathleen Raine, 
Michael Roberts and Stephen Spender, the poets ; J. F. Wolfenden, Head- 
master of Shrewsbury School ; Sir Stanley Unwin ; Professor A. L. Good- 
hart, Professor C. E. M. Joad, A. L. Rowse, Robert Lynd, Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, Thomas Jones, Clifford Bax, Walter Greenwood, James Bridie, 
and many other writers of the same calibre. 


Britain To-day was founded in the spring of 1939 under the editorship of 
Mr. E. L. Woodward, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford ; he was succeeded by 
Mr. Maurice Ashley in the autumn of 1939. Since June 1940 the journal 
has been edited by Mr. R. A. Scott-James, formerly editor of the London 
Mercury. Throughout most of its career it has been associated with the 
British Council. 

Britain To-day has hitherto been published at the price of 6d. a copy, but 
in January and afterwards the price will be one shilling a copy, or 13/6d. per 
annum post free, or an equivalent sum in foreign countries. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Britain To-day, 3, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
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Text Simplification and Reading Matter 


Dr. Johnson’s prose became simpler as he grew older. His first 
biography, Life of Mr. Richard Savage, was written when he was 
thirty-five. His last, Life of Mr. Thomas Gray, was written when he 
was seventy-two. The first opens with a sen ence of one hundred and 
forty words. The other opens in this way :— 

Thomas Gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a scrivener, was born in 
Cornhill, November 26, 1716. 

As one commentator put it, he began by writing Johnsonese and 
ended by writing English. 

Henry James reversed this process. A critic who has examined 
works from his early, middle and late periods shows that the average 
number of words per sentence in the first period is thirty, in the second 
period forty, and in the last period seventy. The style of the last period 
was so tortuous and involved that Mr. Philip Guedalla, going to history 
for a comparison, suggested that there were really three James—James 
the First, James the Second, and James the Old Pretender. 

Long and involved sentences and a complex style often cause more 
trouble to learners of a foreign language than size of vocabulary. For 
the learner during the early stages vocabulary control is needed—not 
because a mass of new words presents insuperable difficulties (they can 
be overcome with the dictionary), but because constant reference to 
the dictionary slows up reading. It takes up time that may be put to 
better use, as in the mastery of construction patterns and thorough 
familiarization with the important words of the new language. 

Vocabulary control has received much attention in recent years. 
Comparatively little attention has been given to the problems that 
ceritre round syntax, idioms and collocations. There are now available 
for the foreign student of English large numbers of texts composed or 
rewritten within restricted vocabularies. It is taken for granted, by 
many teachers, that a text composed within a vocabulary of 1,000, 
1,500 or 2,000 words must, ipso facto, be perfectly suited to the needs 
of learners. Unless the syntax has been simplified too, this may not 
be the case. And unless care is taken with the idioms and collocations, 
the “* simplification” may in some respects be more difficult than the 
original. 

Dr. Johnson, in the Preface to his Dictionary of the English Language, 
had this to say about collocations :— 


There is another kind of composition more frequent in our language 
than perhaps in any other, from which arises to foreigners the greatest 
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difficulty. We modify the signification of many words by a particle 
subjoined : as come off, escape by a fetch; fall on, attack; fall off, 
apostatise ; break off, stop abruptly ; bear out, justify ; fall in, comply ;} 
give over, cease; set off, embellish ; set in, begin a continual tenour 
set out, begin a course or a journey ; take off, copy ; with innumerable 
expressions of the same kind, of which some appear wildly irregular, 
being so far distant from the sense of the simpler words, that no sagacity 
will be able to trace the steps by which they arrived at their present use 

The process has developed extensively since Dr. Johnson’s day. 
Go on has meant proceed for hundreds of years. When was it first used 
meaning talk volubly ? (“‘ How she did go on !””) The Oxford English 
Dictionary cites sixty-seven meanings of set up. 

The problem of the text simplifier is to decide which of the thousands 
of collocations he should reasonably require his readers to know or) 
learn during the first few years of their course. Should they learn} 
at once as well as immediately ? We may reasonably require them to} 





know go off, meaning explode, but not, perhaps, take off, meaning} : 


imitate, and certainly not Johnson’s take off (“‘ escape by a fetch ”’). 


An article in The Times some years ago called attention to another 
oroblem of vocabulary that must concern the text simplifier. Journalists 
have often been condemned for prolixity, for using im spite of the fact 
that when although is so much simpler and better, for preferring at a 
rapid speed to quickly. The tendency today, because of the need to fit 
fat-type headlines into narrow columns, is the contrary practice. Pact 
is used for agreement, split for division or disagreement, clash for encounter, 
killer or slayer for murderer, bid for attempt, jobless for unemployed. This 
is modern journalism, and paper controls, added to headline limits, 
may be the excuse. What are we to say, however, of the officials in 
our government departments (free, in most cases, from paper restric- 
tions), who deliberately prefer prolixity to conciseness ? Goods may 
be scarce, but are described as im short supply. Hundreds of thousands} 
of unfortunates in Europe and Asia, suffering from plain starvation and 
famine, are described as victims of nutritional deficiency. 





The foreign student of English has much to learn. His aim may 
be to read Johnson and Henry James, it may be to read periodicals or| 
even our government reports, or it may be to read purely technical 
publications. Whatever may be the final aim, the learner will do well! 
to acquire first a good foundation of plain English. Texts designed) 
according to the principles of vocabulary control, free from the archaic 
but also free from modern journalese and officialese, and with proper 
regard to simplification of syntax, will help him to build such a 
foundation. 
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VISUAL AIDS—2 


Visual Aids in the Teaching of English 


by G. Patrick Meredith, M.Sc., M.Ed. 

Lecturer in Visual Education in the University College of the South-West, England 

Visual aids are coming increasingly into use in all branches of teaching 
but their function is not always clearly appreciated—even by teachers 
who use them. There are two common fallacies. The first is to suppose 
that visual aids can do the teacher’s job for him. This fallacy over- 
estimates their function. The second is to regard visual aids as merely 
a superficial and unessential addition to the teacher’s job, making it 
more entertaining but contributing nothing fundamental to it. This 
fallacy under-estimates their function. 

Evidently we cannot state clearly the function of visual aids until 
we have both analysed the teacher’s job and classified the materials 
which come under the heading of “‘ visual aids.” In a short article I 
cannot analyse the whole of language-teaching and shall therefore confine 
myself to a single aspect, viz. vocabulary building. But before analysing 
this let me indicate the main types of visual aids. A visual aid always 
has two aspects—its content and its mode of presentation. The former 
may be called the “‘ visual matter ” and the latter the ‘‘ visual medium.” 
For example a farnzyard scene consists of pictures of animals, men, 
buildings, tools, etc. This is the visual matter. It may be presented to 
the pupil as a picture post-card, as a text-book illustration, as a lantern- 
slide, as a wall-mount, as a film, as a synchrophone’ frame, and so on. 
All these are visual media. The problems of visual matter are quite 
distinct from those of visual media. ‘To settle the content of a piece 
of visual matter requires educational psychology, method, aesthetics 
and logic. The medium is a question of practical tactics, of optics and 
technology, of economics and—to some extent—of physiology. A 
great deal of money and time can be wasted by choosing an elaborate 
and expensive medium to present visual matter which could be presented 
equally well through a simpler medium. 

Obviously the training of teachers should include a certain minimum 
of technical instruction to enable them to choose wisely among the 
various visual media for different purposes. These include the film, 
the filmstrip, the synchrophone, the large wall-mount, the small indi- 
vidual picture (in post-card or text-book form), the blackboard, toys 

* The Synchrophone is a translucent screen with diagrams which light up from 

behind, in a definite sequence determined by impulses from a gramophone 
record which delivers the commentary. It is suitable for study by individuals 


and small groups and has been applied to various forms of training including 
languages. It is a Jearning aid rather than a teaching aid. 
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and models, and finally “ actuality,” i.e. real objects, people and actions 

(though it is hard to know whether to classify actuality as “‘ medium ” 

or “‘ matter ”—it is both). It is useless to ask which of these is “ best.” 

In a well-equipped school all would be available. Each should be used 

to exploit its particular advantages. 

Visual matter may be simply classified into Realistic, Schematic and 
Symbolic (a fourth type, Mathematical, does not concern the language- 
teacher). Actuality is zpso facto realistic. Still photographs, films, 
paintings, drawings, may be realistic. Diagrams, cartoons and picto-| 
graphs (such as Isotype) are schematic (and this includes the teacher’s 
blackboard sketches). The symbolic includes all graphic verbal matter 
and thus all our text-books, together with other special signs (e.g. road- 
signs, map-symbols, etc.), and graphic arrangements such as paradigms, | 
“trees,” etc. It is an error to contrast the “ visual ”’ with the “‘ verbal.” | 
Everything which we take in by sight is visual and thus a page of print} 
is just as visual as a picture. (Both may be either clear or obscure. The| 
question of clear printing—typography and lay-out—is of the utmost] 
importance to language teachers. Printing can be a most powerful 
visual aid). The real contrast is between the visual and the auditory. 

When we reflect upon the part played by the written word in language / 
teaching, and also by the objects and images with which words have 
to be associated, we see clearly that visual aids must play a fundamental 
part and cannot be regarded as mere accessories. On the other hand} ~ 
when we reflect that language learning involves a great deal of sound 
and vocal activity we likewise realize that there can be no question of 
visual aids doing the whole job. What, then, is the nature of the job? 

Let us take, as an example, a French pupil learning the English word 
“House.” The complexity of this simple act is surprising. It is an 
association of eight elements : 

1. The object itself, i.e. an actual house or a picture of one. 

. The sound of the spoken word. 

The muscular experience of pronouncing the sound. 

The appearance of the written word. 

. The muscular experience of writing it. 

. The visual experience of seeing the teacher’s mouth producing 

the sound. 

7. The visual experience of seeing the teacher’s hand writing the 
word. (This is of no great importance when the alphabet is the 
same as that of the mother tongue, but an Arab or a Russian does | 
need to see the mode of formation of the letters of the Latin 
alphabet.) 

8. The corresponding word (“‘ maison ”’) in the mother tongue. 
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These eight elements give us a network of associations and the 
»| learning process consists in mastering this network. .The accompanying 
»| chart shows that we can break up the network into triangles and squares. 
These simpler figures suggest exercises by which the child passes from 
the simple association of any two elements, e.g. sound-with-image to 
- the complete network. We may pick out four triangles as being of 
ige-| Tain importance. _ 
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1. The “ semantic ” triangle which associates the sound and appear- 
ance of the word with its meaning (i.e. the house itself). 

2. The “ linguistic ” triangle which associates the sound and appear- 
ance with the native word (“‘ maison ’’). 

3. The “ phonetic” triangle which associates the sound with the 
appearance and sensation of the vocal act. 

4. The “ graphic ” triangle which associates the appearance of the 

ited written word with the appearance and sensation of the act of 

writing it. 





cing 


; the 


pee To these we may add :— 

oe = wr "ag a : 

tint > The “ audio-graphic ’’ square which associates the sound and 
satin 


appearance with the sensations of pronouncing and writing, and 
all four with the object itself. ‘ 
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This analysis reveals an important fact, viz. that of the eight elements 
four are visual, two are muscular and only one is auditory. (The eighth 
—the native word—may be seen, heard, spoken or written but, being 
already known, presents no difficulty). This shows that those language 
teachers who say that they “ cannot see much use for visual aids in 
their work ” should think again !_ It also points to the importance of 
muscular training in language teaching. 

We may now seek a more precise answer to the question “‘ What is 
the function of visual aids in language teaching ?” 

1. For nouns, verbs and prepositions children need to see real 
objects, actions and situations and, as a second-best, pictures and 
films. 

2. To master the sounds they need to observe closely the mouth- 
movements of the teacher, or of a native, directly or by film. 

3. Where the alphabet is unfamiliar they need to observe the writing 
action directly or by film. 

4. They need clearly printed texts (in books, on cards, on wall 
charts, on film-captions, etc.). 

Learning is essentially an active process. All these visual experiences 
therefore need to be closely associated with the two muscular experi- 
ences of speaking and writing. Further valuable active experience can 
be added by letting the children perform various actions (verbs and 
prepositions), point to, pick up and handle various objects (nouns, 
adjectives and pronouns) and make gestures. Using this network 
systematically the teacher can ensure that every new word is learnt in 
all its aspects. 

Different teachers will obviously use externally produced visual aids 
to differing extents. The resourceful teacher, sure of the perfection of 
his own accent, may supply them all himself, by clear vocal utterance, 

by abundant activity and by building up a large collection of picture 
(post-cards, advertisements, etc.) and objects—including small natura 
objects (stones, plants, etc.) and toys (animals, machines, etc.). Bui 
there are many shortages and teachers have had few opportunities fo: 
travelling (except in uniform !) in recent years. Many teachers 0! 
language must be conscious of their own limitations, through lack 0 
opportunity. They hesitate to impress too firmly their own imperfec 
accents on their pupils. Externally produced aids are thus a necessit! 
in many parts of the world. There is therefore a great need and‘ 
great opportunity for a comprehensive service to supply these aid: 
We need sets of simple short films (possibly of the “loop” type 
covering the whole range of vocal movements. We need other film 
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covering the activities denoted by the common verbs (other than those 
which can be easily performed in the classroom). We need an abun- 
dance of simple photographs and diagrams showing objects, shapes, 
colours, numbers, etc. And the teachers need apparatus (including 
gramophones and radio sets as well as projectors) and training in using 
them. Doubtless the British Council and other bodies have these 
needs in mind. 


Many devices for illustrating adjectives and prepositions can be seen 
in ordinary text-books. I would particularly commend the method 
used in Isotype books on language, e.g. in Interglossa (Penguin) where 
the late Otto Neurath applied his Isotype technique to the ingenious 
international auxiliary language invented by Professor Lancelot Hogben. 


There is also Basic by Isotype from which teachers can derive many 
valuable notions. 


The *‘ audio-graphic square ” and the four triangles are devices for 
securing the maximum of child activity and can be treated as games 
in which, given one element, the child has to supply the remainder. 
Between them, they supply the class with an endless series of stimulating 
exercises. Through these exercises the language gradually takes shape 
in the child’s mind as a living pattern of associations between vocal 
movements, sounds, graphic signs, visible utterances, manual activity 


') with the pen, real objects and actions, pictures and diagrams, and last 


but not least thought. 


Thought enters into all these associations but naturally there is one 
type of thought which particularly concerns the language teacher, viz. 
thought about sentence structure, i.e. grammar. Space does not allow 
me to develop here the visual treatment of grammar but some valuable 


| suggestions will be found in A New Outline Grammar of Function by 


E. M. Palser and R. T. Lewis (Harrap). Also The Scientific Study and 
Teaching of Languages by Palmer (Harrap) is a goldmine of suggestions. 
The important principles to bear in mind are :— 
1. That the teacher must adapt his methods to the available resources. 
2. That each visual aid must be precisely related to a particular task 
in the learning process. 


. That a balance must be maintained between all the different 
elements in the learning process. 


4. That since the child will not have the teacher at hand when he 
grows up and uses the language, visual aids have a special value 
in providing learning-material which is independent of the teacher 
and so develops the child’s self-reliance. 


Ww 
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Linguistic Pedagogy 





A Series of Articles on the Teaching and Learning 
of English as a Foreign Language 


By A. S. Hornby 





III. The Beginning Stage (continued) 


In the second of this series of articles a distinction was made between 
identification of new linguistic symbols and the formation of direct 
associations between symbol and concept. Four procedures were 
indicated ior achieving identification: the ostensive procedure, the 
contextual procedure, translation and definition. It was suggested that 
during the first few weeks of a course for beginners, ostensive and 
contextual procedures would suffice. In this article the ostensive 
procedure and oral drills are dealt with in more detail. 

The teacher must first decide on the vocabulary items and sentence 
patterns to be presented to the class. There must be not too many 
words and not too many patterns. It will help the teacher greatly if he 
keeps a record of the material used. This may be done by using record 
cards (about 12 cm. by 6 cm. is a useful size) and entering each word and 
each pattern on a separate card. For words with more than one 
semantic variety, it is wise to have a separate card for each meaning. 
Thus time, as in ‘‘ What time is it ?”’, and time, as in “‘ How many 
times ? ”’, are better entered on separate cards. It must not be supposed 


that because pupils have had the opportunity of learning the first of 


these uses of time that the second is therefore “ known.” Again, it 1s 
useful to record on these cards the various constructions possible with 
verbs. Thus, want followed by a noun or pronoun, as in “ He wants 
that book,” may be entered on one card. Want followed by a to 
infinitive, as in ‘‘ He wants to go,’ may be entered on another card. 
Words are not “ known” 
hearing, seeing and using them in all their semantic varieties and in all 
the constructions into which they may enter. The teacher will do well, 
therefore, to follow the plan of the careful course designer and to keep 
accurate records of the material presented to his class. Such record 
cards, kept up to date, are useful in checking the material presented 
and in seeing that no essential words and constructions are neglected 
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Let us suppose that, in the first lesson, the sentence pattern to be 
taught is that illustrated in Substitution Table No. 1 shown in the 
November issue of English Language Teaching, and that the words for 
this lesson are this, is, a, book, box, desk, chair, it, or, yes, no, what. 
The procedure is as follows. The teacher holds up a book and says :— 

*“ This is a book.” 


He repeats the sentence several times. He may have several books 
on his desk and may hold each up in turn. He may give the words 
“a book” in isolation, apart from the complete sentence. This will 
cause his pupils to identify the symbol book. He may then repeat the 
procedure with the word box. Then, pointing to or touching his desk 
and his chair, he may repeat the procedure with the words desk and 
chair. He may walk about the classroom, touching or pointing to 
other desks and chairs. It is important to do this while giving a 
sentence pattern using the indefinite article a(m), because in a later 
lesson, presenting the definite article the, there will be only one object 
at which to point. 


The repetition of the nouns causes pupils to identify the new symbols. 
The repetition of the sentence pattern, with four different nouns, should 
enable them to understand the first part of the sentence (“‘ This isa...”’). 
If, however, there is any doubt of the completeness of the pupils’ 
understanding, a translation of the whole sentence may be given. Or 
the teacher may ask a member of the class to give an equivalent of the 
sentence in his mother tongue. At this stage translation has as its chief 
use the checking of the process of identification. 

The next step is the asking of questions, to be answered by the 
teacher himself. 

What’s this ? It’s a book (box, chair, etc.). 
Is this a book? Yes, it is. 
Is this a box ? No, it isn’t. 

Here, right at the beginning, we have the two main types of question 
which will occur throughout the course. There is what Jespersen calls 
the x-question, x being the unknown quantity and the linguistic 
expression for x being an interrogative pronoun or adverb. There is 
What Jespersen calls the nexus question (the “‘ Yes” or ““ No” question), 
calling in question the combination of a subject and predicate. 


The nexus question may, at a later stage, be extended to the tag- 
question asking for confirmation or contradiction. 


This is a book, isn’t it ? 
This isn’t a box, is it ? 
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The tag-question, however, with its additional load of intonation 
problems, is better introduced at a later stage. It is important for the 
teacher to know how to use the main types of question—the x-question, 
the “‘ Yes ” and ‘‘ No” question and the alternative question. 

Let the teacher continue to ask and answer questions until he finds 
his pupils beginning to call out the answers. He holds up a book and 
asks, 

Is this a book ? 
Before long, pupils will begin to answer, 
Yes, it is. 
He holds up a box and asks, 
Is this a book ? 
Pupils will soon begin to answer, 
No, it isn’t. 

When “ Yes” and “‘ No” answers come easily, the teacher maj 

proceed to the alternative question. 
Is this a book or a box ? 
Is this a desk or a chair ? 

When pupils have heard this type of question asked and answered 
by the teacher, they will be required to answer such questions themselves 
Answers to x-questions, the most difficult of the three types, will not 
be required until answers to the other two types are given fluently and 
correctly. 

Teachers who require further guidance on the procedures for the 
first few weeks of oral work will find a useful collection of material in 
The Teaching of Oral English (by Dr. H. E. Palmer, Longmans Green 
The sequential series illustrated below will be found useful. Firs 
there comes the question for “‘ Yes,” then the question for “ No,” aad 
finally the x-question. 

Is this a book? Yes, it 1s. 
Is this a box 2? No, it isn’t. 
What is it, then? It’s a book. 


Care should be taken to use a natural intonation, and the usual pupi 


contractions. The tones used in the series shown above may 
indicated by means of tone symbols. The symbol + indicates : 
falling tone, the symbol / a rising tone. 

Is this a ‘book 2? Yes, it Vis. 

Is this a box 2? \No, it \isn’t. 

What \is it, then? It’s a \book. 

Is this a ‘book or a \box? It’s a ybook. , 

What’s ‘this ? It’s a Ybox. 
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If, as is desirable, the first few lessons are given orally, with no use 
of a printed text, there will be no need to discuss contractions. ‘‘ What’s” 
[wots] and “ It’s ” [its] should be used from the start.* It is unnecessary 
to begin with “ It is a” [it iz ei] and “‘ What is ” [wot iz]. The three 
words “It is a” should be presented as [itso], not as [it iz ei]. The 
separation of this group of sounds into three separate words may be 
postponed until the reading and writing stage is reached, perhaps several 
weeks later. 

Such simple and elementary drills as these must not be continued 
oo long. They quickly become monotonous. There are means by 
which the pupil may, even at an early stage, be encouraged to say more 
than the teacher. The teacher must himself provide a model for longer 
responses. Here is a simple example :— 

Is this a book ? No, this is not a book. it’s a box. 

Here is a longer example :-— 

Is there a red book on my desk ? No, there isn’t a red book on my 
desk. There’s a blue book on my desk. There’s a red book on the chair. 

This type of question, consisting of a question calling for the answer 
“No,” followed by a statement of the correct facts, may be extended 
to numerous types of material. Here is an example of this type of 
question, consisting of only nine words, but requiring twenty-nine 
words in answer from the pupil: | 

Is New York the capital of the United States ? 

Pupils who have been trained in the kind of answer io give should 
teply :— 

No, New York is not the capital of the United States. The capital 
of the United States is Washington. New York is the largest city in 
the United States. 

The pupil is providing three times as many words as are contained 
n the question, and this is what the teacher should aim at in his oral 
essons. During the first few weeks, the period of oral assimilation, 
the teacher’s share is bound to be large. But the time comes when the 
pupils should be taking the larger share. It is not difficult to devise 
scores of questions of this type. Here are further specimens, all 


questions that require a negative answer, supplemented by corrective 


talements :— 
Do we wear woollen clothes in hot weather ? 
No, we don’t wear woollen clothes in hot weather. We wear cotton 
clothes in hot weather. We wear woollen clothes in cold weather. 
Are Spain and Portugal in the north of Europe ? 


* 1 


Here, and throughout, square brackets encl phonetic symbol 
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No, Spain and Portugal are not in the north of Europe. They’re in 
the south of Europe. Norway and Sweden are in the north of Europe 


Is English the language of people in South and Central America ? 

No, English is not the language of people in South and Centra 
America. It is the language of people in North America (or of peopk 
in the United States and Canada). Spanish and Portuguese are th: 
languages used in South and Central America. 

None of the material given above can be described as “‘ conversation.” 
It is oral drill, and even the expanded answers in the later stages are 
mechanical. Real conversation cannot be taught in the artificial 
atmosphere of the classroom and we may as well recognize the fact. 

With young pupils variety of work is essential. It would be unwise 
to devote a whole fifty-minute period to the presentation of new word: 
and to oral drills based on them. Ten or fifteen minutes of the period 
may well be given to phonetic drills. Variety may also be obtained 
after the first few weeks, by an approach to reading and writing. 

In countries where the Latin alphabet is used, it will be necessary 
only to teach the English pronunciation of the names of the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet. This may be done, as suggested above, in 
ten- or fifteen-minute periods at a fairly early stage in the course. The 
procedures used for teaching names of objects may be used. The 
teacher may use a wall chart on which the letters, small and capital, 
are shown, or failing this he may write them on the blackboard in script 
style. Probably the blackboard will be more satisfactory, as a smal 
number may be dealt with ata time. The teacher talks about the letters 
asks and answers questions. 

This is a letter. This is a letter, too. This is another letter. Thes 
are all letters. 

This is the letter p. This is the letter q. p [pi:], q [kju:], p [p! 
q [kju:]. Is this the letter m? Yes, it is. Is this the letter n? No 
it isn’t. Is this the letter d or the letter b ? What’s this ? 


He may then present the capitals. When the class has learnt th} 


English pronunciation of the letters, [ei] not [a:], [bi:], not [be:], anc 
is able to answer questions promptly and correctly, words may be writtet 
on the blackboard. The teacher will, of course, write only those words 
which have already been presented orally to the class. He will thet 
talk about the words, ask and answer questions, and then proceed tt 
question the pupils. 
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This is a word. This is a word, too. This is another word. These 
are words. This is the word desk. This is the word is. This is the 
word book. What’s this? It’s a word. Is it the word book or the 
word box? It’s the word box. 

The questions put to the class may be in sequential series, thus :— 

Is this a word? Yes, it is. 

Is this a number ? No, it isn’t. 

What is it, then? It’s a word. 

Is this the word box ? Yes, it is. 

Is this the word book ? No, it isn’t. 

What word is it, then? It’s the word box. 

Or the questions may be mixed, thus :— 

Is this a letter or a number ? 

Is it the letter p ? 

Is this a small p or a capital p ? 

What letter is this ? 

What’s this ? 

Is this a word ? 

Is it the word box ? 

Is this the word chair ? 

What word is this ? 

Is this an English word or a (Chinese) word ? 

Figures and numbers are to be taught in the same way as letters and 
words. The figures 1 to 9 are written on the blackboard, statements 
made, questions and answers given. Numbers follow. 

This is a figure. It’s the figure five. This is the figure eight. Is this 
the figure seven ? etc. 

This is a number. It’s the number twelve. Is this the number 
seventeen or the number seventy-one ? etc. etc. 

In countries where the Latin alphabet is unknown to learners, as 
in Arabic-speaking areas and most countries in Asia, it will be necessary 
not only to teach the pronunciation of the names of our twenty-six 
letters but also to teach learners to recognize them and reproduce them. 
The learner will watch the teacher’s hand as he writes the new and 
strange letters, will note the order and direction of the strokes and 
curves, and will then attempt to reproduce the letters. Copy books 


jcesigned for schools in Great Britain are unsuitable. There must be 
specially designed copy books using only those words with which the 
karner is already familiar. 
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The Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language 


at 
The University of London Institute of Education 
By Dr. P. Gurrey 

There are many theories of teaching modern languages, and much 
has been written on the subject since the days of Wundt and de Saussure 
But the solutions to the many problems involved in the teaching of this 
subject that have been offered by the experts have not fully satisfied 
the teaching profession. So that there is still considerable discussior 
concerning the rival claims of the various methods and theories. There 
is therefore a need of a critical examination of these theories, method 
and of the principles underlying them. The necessity for experimenta 
work must also be stressed. It is to encourage the further study of the 
principles and practice of modern language teaching that the Universit 
of London provides facilities for these studies. 

The study of the teaching of languages, both in its theoretical ant 
practical aspects, has been carried on at the University of London sind 
it undertook the task of training teachers. After about 1930 this studi 
was extended at the Institute of Education to include the teaching ¢ 
English, as well as that of other foreign languages. A year or so late 
Dr. Laurence Faucett was appointed to the staff of the Institute. 
was Dr. Faucett who first organized and carried out research work ij 
English at the Institute, in addition to giving a course of lectures 
Unfortunately, owing to ill-health, Dr. Faucett was compelled to giv 
up lecturing and research. This was a serious setback to the develop} 
ment of the subject, and staff and students have lost much by not bein 
able to come in contact with Dr. Faucett’s genial and sympathet 
personality, and by not having the benefit of his wide experience ap 
thorough experimental work. After his retirement the work went ( 
and some progress was made. Since the end of the European wa 
however, the development of these courses and studies has gone « 
at an increased pace, chiefly owing to the great demand for specialize 
studies in the teaching of English. 

It may serve a useful purpose here to indicate simply the cours 
available at the Institute of Education, and the nature of the trainiq 
that is being given at present. A student studying the teaching ' 
English as a foreign language has a variety of courses to choose frog 
For instance, he may take only the main lectures and the semina 
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seminars, phonetics, training in spoken English, training in literature, 
and the practical work, which includes observation and demonstration 
of language teaching, experimental methods and regular teaching. 
Advanced students usually undertake some special study on a selected 
aspect of the subject, attending all of the more advanced work, in 
addition they have an individual “ tutorial” once a week, when their 
work is discussed and each new addition to their thesis is read and 
criticized. However, any combination of lectures, seminars and 
practical work may be chosen, and students are encouraged to make 
the choice themselves, according to their particular needs and interests. 
Conditions as regards education vary so much from country to country, 
and requirements of examinations, educational authorities and the 
reasons for learning English are so different in different parts of the 
world that any general course of studies exactly suited to all students 
is impossible. Special problems may always be discussed with a tutor, 
and if the point is of importance in other regions it should be dealt 
with at a seminar, where students with similar problems can consider 
it and pool their knowledge and experience for the benefit of all. 
The main lecture course deals with every important aspect of teaching 


sing English, with fuller treatment of such topics as the Ora! Method, the 
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Direct Method, Vocabulary Selection, Translation, Grammar, etc. 
Throughout, practice and theory are closely related, constant reference 
being made to the fundamental principles underlying the various types 
of exercises and methods. And, as far as possible, some practical 
demonstration is introduced into this main lecture course, sometimes 
by using part of the audience as a class to be taught English. The 
exposition of the subject is based mainly on a conception of language 
| that regards Janguage as an activity of mind and personality, and not 
merely as a subject to be explained and defined. 

In the seminars more practical procedures and problems are dealt 
with. ‘Te work is carried on mainly by discussion, as the great majority 
of the students have had good practical experience and can make useful 
and often sharply focused contributions to the subject. In group study 
every student can have some share in working towards a solution to 
the problem in hand, and at the final pooling of the ideas and decisions 
of all the groups a sounder and more practical result is achieved. At 


v4 


cours$ these seminars some debatable topic is examined, or some problem 
‘rainilg is worked at, or varying types of exercises, questions, prose, etc., are 
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criticized. ‘Throughout all the work, and particularly in the seminars and 


e from practical teaching, the intention is to train the student’s judgment and 
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} critical abilities, so that he will learn to arrive at sound conclusions and 





ecturg Wise decisions independent of the lecturer or other more experienced 
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person. Teachers of language in many parts of the world are 
unable to discuss their work, their techniques and ideas, by reason of 
distance. So that it seems more valuable to try to develop a teacher’s 
understanding of principles and his powers of discrimination and 
self-criticism, than to teach him to use one approved method with 
great skill. 

This aim runs all through the practical work, in varying degrees, as 
well as through the theory. So that in a demonstration lesson a particular 
method or type of work may be demonstrated, but greater value may be 
secured by the students seeing, and later discussing, the adaptations 
made by the teacher to suit the age, experience, standard, etc., of the 
pupils. The “set” perfected lesson is avoided, as often a clearer 
understanding of a problem, method, exercise, etc., is achieved through 
watching an imperfect or faulty technique. The finished work of a 
master hand often obscures a real difficulty, and a beginner does not 
perceive the art by means of which the skilled teacher lifts the duller 
pupils over obstacles and pitfalls. 

As in teaching method and techniques so in the work on literature, 
reading and phonetics. The emphasis is on training: training in 
interpretation, in appreciation and in understanding. Again, the aim 
is to make the student independent, to develop his powers so that he 
will be able to read with the fullest realization of all that is expressed. 
When he has done that he is in a position to judge the value of that work 
to his pupils, and how far they too will be able to achieve a similar 
result at a simpler level. 

The general aims of this department of language study may now be 
more apparent. Dogmatic statement and authoritative pronouncement 
should not be looked for ; the teaching of a language may be carried 
out with the smooth precision of the skilled teacher, but real education 
requires understanding, sympathy and wisdom, and infinite adaptation: 
must be made to suit the varied abilities, experience and personalities 
of the pupils. No set of rules and injunctions to suit all sorts an¢ 
conditions of men can be made with safety, every teacher should find 
for himself the methods and techniques that best carry out his particular 
aims and ideals. It is essential therefore for the teacher, especially 
the experienced teacher, to study the principles of his subject, and to 
discover what philosophy of education he can really give his assent to 
A year or two years of study, away from his pupils, enables a teacher te 
take stock of his aims and methods, his language teaching theories an¢ 
beliefs ; he can study the theories of others and the results of experi- 
mental work, and he can carry out some special study which may be 
of great value to his own country. 
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Grammar Notes (2) 
Mid-position Adverbs 


Adverbs may be classified in several ways. From the viewpoint of 
the learner, classification according to position is important. If we 
examine the sentences below, we see that some of the adverbs have 
the end-position and others the mid-position. 

I wrote to him yesterday. 
You saw him on Sunday. 
I often meet him. 

He is frequently absent. 
They never visit us. 

He called ‘ast night. 

She was always successful. 
We can usually manage it. 

Adverbs and adverb phrases of time occupy the end-position and 
adverbs of frequency (answering the question ‘‘ How often ? ”) occupy 
the mid-position, that is, are placed with the verb. A further examina- 
tion of the examples shows that the mid-position adverbs sometimes 
precede and sometimes follow the finite verb. Thus, “ often meet,” 
“ never visit,” but “is frequently,” “‘ was always” and “‘ can usually.” 

The notes below provide guidance on the question when mid- 
position adverbs precede or follow the finite verb. 

1. Mid-position adverbs are normally placed after the twenty-four 
finite verbs set out in the table below :— 











Finites 
Infinitive 
Present Past 

be am, is, are was, were 
have have, has had 
do do, does did 

a shall should 
— will would 
os can could 
— may might 
— must — 
— ought ae 
— need — 
a dare — 


— — used 
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Examples :— 
I am usually here by eight. 
She is never late. 
They are seldom absent. 
He was always busy. 
They were sometimes successful. 
I have often been there. 
He has hardly ever failed. 
You have frequently said so. 
I don’t often go there. 
He doesn’t usually arrive late. 
You can generally get in. 
They must always do their best. 
You need never do that again. 
I have rarely seen such fine specimens. 


2. If, however, these special finite verbs are stressed for emphasis, 
the adverb precedes. Cf. :— 
J I’m usually here on Mondays. 





| I usually am here on Mondays ! 
JS He was always wrong. 
But he always was wrong ! | 
J She has never refused to help. 
| But she never has refused to help ! | 


3. Mid-position adverbs are normally placed before other finites, 
finites not in the list of twenty-four in the table above. 
Examples :— 
I usually arrive about eight o’clock. 


She never gets here until nine. 
They seldom go to the theatre. 





We often saw him. 

He never calls nowadays. 

He hardly ever gets out now. 
We always try hard. 

You never come to see me. 
They rarely go out after dark. 


4. The same positions are taken by both and ail. 
Examples :— 


(a) Following the 24 special finites :—- 
They were both late. 
They are all useless. 
They can both swim well. 
They must all work harder. 
You may both go home early. 
You have both done well. 
They should ai/ be registered. 
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(6) Preceding other finites :— 
They both arrived late. 
They all wanted to help. 
They both worked hard. 
You all deserve our sympathy. 
They both left early. 
5. In addition to the adverbs of frequency, the adverbs a/most, 
already, even, hardly, just, nearly, quite, rather, soon and still may take 
the mid-position, following the 24 special finites and preceding others. 
Cf. :-— 
JS We are almost there. 
\ I almost thought you were lost. 
(It is already dark. 
He already thinks he’s the boss. 
J She was nearly too late. 
She nearly missed the train. 
J We shall soon be there. 
\ We soon arrived at the station. 
J They are still anxious to go. 
| They stz// want to go. 
J He is still standing. 
The house sti// stands. 
Cf. He is standing still (stz// = without movement). 
These are not hard and fast rules, of course. There are occasions 
when, for special emphasis, an adverb that usually occupies the mid- 
position, may be placed at the beginning or end of a sentence. Normally 
we would say— 
I sometimes meet him. 

But one may also say— 
Sometimes I meet him, (or) 
I meet him . . . sometimes. 

One conclusion is obvious from these notes—the 24 special finites 
in the table above form a category important in syntax. Further 
teaching notes on these finites will appear in a future issue. 








Pronunciation Difficulties: 


Corrective Treatment 
By E. L. Tibbitts, B.A. 


II. The I.P.A. Broad Transcription * 


Unless he is a trained phonetician it is not possible for a student to 
learn, solely from books, an efficient pronunciation of a language 
However, knowledge of I.P.A. transcription can be of the greatest 
assistance. When it is supplemented by teacher, gramophone, or 
radio, it provides the simplest method of acquiring and correcting 
pronunciation. In the first article of this series appeared the following 
passage, now transcribed in the I.P.A. alphabet. 

‘fo:do ‘foutegra:fs wo 'sabsikwantli dis'pat{t. 9z 'su:n oz Oeil wo 
ri'si:vd ond Acd bi:n ig'zamind ‘Oaroli, it woz ‘evidant Oot 'prougres 
hod in'‘di:d bi:n 'meid wid 00 'bildin Awit{ wi: had iks'pektid to pro'gres 
Oo moust ‘rapidli. 

The effect of English rhythm on the use of sounds is evident here, 
and even more evident in the sentence “ There were usually some 
insensitive people there, and they didn’t notice his boisterousness.” 

Oeo wo ‘ju:35uali sam in'sensitiv pi:pl Oeor, ond ei ‘didnt 'noutis hiz 
*boistarosnis. 

Whether or not the sounds represented by italic letters are pronounced 
will depend on the speed of utterance, and in other sentences, on the 
exact meaning to be expressed. Anyone who can acquire from teacher, 
gramophone? or radio, sounds almost equivalent to the forty-four 
essential English sounds, and who can apply this knowledge to the 
careful reading of phonetic transcriptions, can be sure of being clearly 
urderstood in English, as far as pronunciation is concerned. Know- 
ledge of other details such as, in the specimen passage, that 

l. the “b” in “ 'sabsikwantli” (partially voiceless) and “ hod bi:n” 

(fully voiced), 

2. the “d” in “ dis'pat{t ”’ (exploded) and in “ hod bi:n ” (unexploded), 

3. the “z” in “oz 'su:n ” (partially voiceless) and “‘ ig'zamind ” (fully 

voiced), 

4. the “t” in “ iks'pektid ” (tongue tip on teeth-ridge) and in 

Oo” (tongue tip on teeth), 
5. the “ou” in “'prougres” (stressed, longer) and in “ moust” 
(unstressed, shorter), 


“cc 


‘evidant 


* See English Language Teaching, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
Gramophone records published by Heffer, Cambridge, and the Linguaphone 
Language Institute, 209, Regent St., London, W.1. 
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6. The “i: ” in “ ri'si:vd ” (stressed, longer) and in “ bi:n ” or “ wi: ” 
(unstressed, shorter), and 
7. the two i-sounds in “ 'rapidli” (the second, in a final position, more 
open) 
are not identical, comes with a deeper study of the theory and practice 
of Phonetics. + 








Book Reviews 


Shaekspeer’z Hamlet : A Vurshon in Nue Speling 
Bie P. A. D. MacCarthy, M.A. 


publisht on behaaf ov Dhe Simplified Speling Sosiéty 
bie Sur Iezak Pitman and Sunz, Ltd., Lundon, 1946. Pp. vi+-122. Pries 2s. 


The publication of this book is timely. Whe choice of Hamlet will 
certainly give rise to many questions and observations.- But, first of 
all, something should be known about the Simplified Spelling Society 
itself, 


It was founded in 1908 by the Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat and 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. Many other distinguished scholars, including the 
former President, Professor Gilbert Murray, and the President, Pro- 
fessor Daniel Jones, have contributed to the suggested system of New 
Spelling, and to the research into the data of normal orthography, 
research incorporated in New Spelling by Walter Ripman and William 
Archer (1940 Edition), ‘‘ one of the most remarkable statistical investi- 
gations into English spelling ever undertaken.” 

Any serious teacher of English spelling knows that, sooner or later, 
preferably sooner, our present system must be changed. At this time, 
the understanding and achievement of true educational values is vital. 
Of this the Society says: “‘ The great object of education (on the 
intellectual side) is to teach the child to use his reason ; but in learning 
ordinary) spelling he has to hold his reason in abeyance, for it is 
flouted at ever step.” No one will dispute this statement. 

t See An Outline of English Phonetics, Daniel Jones (Heffer); The Phonetics of 


English, 1. C. Ward (Hetfer) ; and English Pronunciation, P. A. D. MacCarthy 
(Heffer). 
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However, the question of Spelling Reform concerns us all, not only 
the teachers among us. English is widely used and “ the visual lan- 
guage exercises a remarkable influence on the spoken language.”” When 
writing, as in English, is so unrepresentative e of pronunciation, there is 
great danger of a splitting into “‘ mutually unintelligible dialects.” So 
long as we do nothing to improve our spelling, we neglect an element of 
unification in a disunited world. We cannot afford to waste time, 
moreover. Yet, it is reliably computed that every person who must 
learn to write English, is forced to waste one year at least in doing so, 
because English spelling has not a rational basis. In view of the 
importance of the issues involved, everyone should, at least, read the 
pamphlets of the Society. They provide material which makes possible 
the realization of Professor Skeat’s hope that “ before the twentieth 
century closes, the claims of phonetic spelling will be fairly considered, 
impartially and logically.” 

To return to the present book. Does this use of New Spelling 
deiract in any way in such a version from the intrinsic value of Hamlet 
A play is written to be spoken. Most of us, in any case, do not stud} 
the play in the original spelling. We cannot plead that the writings 
of Shakespeare should not be interfered with. That, for better or 
worse > has already been done once, that is, when 

** Seemes, Maddam, nay it is, I know not seemes. 

Tis not alone my incky cloake good mother, 

Nor customary suites ov solembe blacke, 

Nor windy suspiration of forst breath.” 
became, in many editions, 

** Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not ‘ seems.’ 

’T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath.” 
If there are advantages in changing the spelling again, the sacrosanctity 
of Shakespeare’s orthography has already once been successfully 
challenged. What is much more to the point with regard to the play 
is that, perforce, it is not pronounced as it was in Shakespeare’s time. 
No performance of the play can be as Shakespeare visualized and heard 
it. The music of the play, much more important than the orthography, 
can no longer be Shakespeare’s music ; it has been transcribed and 
arranged for modern audiences. Let us go the whole hog and introduce 
some element of consistency. Let us then write 

** Seemz, madam ? nae, it iz; I noe not ‘ seemz.’ 

Tis not aloen mie inky kloek, good mudher, 

Not kustomary suets ov solem blak, 

Nor windy suspieraeshon ov foerst breth.” 
or better than this if there be a better system. 
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Apart from the general benefits cf any rational system of ‘spelling, 
this version provides advantages both for English people and for other 
students of Shakespeare. Not all Englishmen are Shakespearean 
scholars. Numerous words are stumbling-blocks. Some are obsolete 
in modern spoken English, classical names are often difficult for the 
man in the street and the pronunciation of some words like persevere 
has changed. It is difficult for less advanced students of Shakespeare 
to know when the e of the ending -ed should be sounded. This version 
is a good guide to the pronunciation of all these classes of words. 

For students who are not English, the same arguments apply with 
greater force. Though the Simplified Spelling Society claims no more 
than that New Spelling “‘is sufficiently phonctic for all practical 
purposes,” the system can easily be adapted as in 

““'Seemz, madim ? nae, it ‘iz: I 'noe ‘not ‘ 'seemz.’ 

*Tiz ‘not a'loen mie ‘inky 'kloek, good 'mudh¢r 

Nor ‘'kustOmiry 'suets Ov 'solém ‘blak, 7 

Nor ‘windy suspie'raeshon Oy 'foerst 'breth, 

‘Noe, nor dhé 'fruutfool 'rivér in dhé ‘ie, 

Nor dhé dé'jektéd 'haevyor Ov dhé ‘vizéj, 

To'gedhér widh ‘aul 'formz, 'muudz, 'shoez Ov '‘greef, 

Dhit kin dé'noet me ‘truuly : ” 
with marks for stres~ (’), the neutral vowel (’), e with the pronunciation 
i ('), italic letters for sounds which may be omitted, and underlining 
for those letters r which are not pronounced in Southern English,’ 
and the result is an extremely close approximation to an accurate broad 
phonetic transcription of the book, so useful to learners of English. 
For performances, the help given is invaluable. This is a record of the 
current stage pronunciation and Mr. MacCarthy has produced a good 
edition of Hamlet, based on his considered choice from among the 
many variant readings of the text, and has added valuable stage 
directions and a useful glossary. 

Not least among the qualities of this work is that it should arouse 
sufficient interest on the one side and perhaps antagonism on the other, 
to induce readers to consult the literature of the Simplified Spelling 
Society and so either to arm themselves, if they decide in fairness that 
they should do so, to combat this proposed “ vandalism,” or, as is 
more to be hoped, to read the cogent reasons why our very imperfect 
orthography should be improved and one good suggested method for 
its improvement. 

E. L. Trssitts 
The r, though not pronounced, indicates in the orthography the quality of the 
preceding vowel. 
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C. Y. Ball: Teaching Modern Languages to Adults, pp. 80. Georg 
G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. (Jn pr. ,arativi) 


This book deals with the teaching of modern languages to adul 
learners, and is chiefly concerned with the problems of teachers in 
Great Britain. Most of the illustrative sentences and grammar 
questions are from French. There are appendices giving a bibliography 
(for French), a list of British publishers issuing language textbook 
catalogues, and a list of the National Houses in London. 


Those who are teaching English as a foreign language will, if they 
are acquainted with the works of Sweet, Jespersen and Palmer, find 
little that is new in this book. It is a practical book and the author 
has obviously had many years’ experience of classroom work. He 
supports the Direct-Oral Method, is cautious in his comments on the 
use of phonetic script, and welcomes vocabulary control. The pre- 
sentation of ideas, however, is disconnected. There is no well thought 
out scheme, and throughout the author has a watchful eye on examins- 
tion requirements. The discussion of language-teaching aids (phonetic 
charts, song books, the wireless, the dictaphone, the gramophone 
reference books, posters and pictures, epidiascope and films, periodicals 
is well documented, but with reference to the teaching of French in 
Great Britain. 


More Tales of Crime and Detection: Oxford University Press, Geoffres 
Cumberlege. Pp. 71. Is. 3d. 
This is a new volume in the Second Series of “ Tales Retold for Eas 
Reading ” and, though it may be used independently, forms part of the 
Oxford Progressive English scheme. This comprises the Oxford English 





Course (original and alternative series, and regional courses for India 
Malaya, Africa and Malta), Supplementary Readers at four levels G00} 
1,009, 1,500, and 2,000 words), and Tales, Plays and Stores retold. 


The Second Series of Tales Retold contains texts in a vocabulary of 2,00 
words. The present volume includes The Avenging Chance by Anthony 
Berkeley and The Stolen Gold Bars by R. Austin Freeman. The adaption 
are are by George F. Wear. Words necessary for the story, but outside the 
vocabulary, are explained simply in footnotes. Each story is followed by: 
group of questions. There are six full-page illustrations. 

These simplified versions read naturally and will appeal to students who 
share the modern passion for crime stories. Roger Sheringham an¢ 
Dr. Thorndyke are now likely to become as well-known in Asia and Afric 
as they are in this country. 
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On the Inadequacy of Dictionaries 
Does drug-store — chemist’s shop ? 


The difficulty of identifying words correctly has always been realised. 
Most dictionaries supply the information that drug-store is the American 
equivalent of chemist’s shop as used in Great Britain. Visitors to the 
United States soon see the impossibility of equating the two names. 
Full identification can come, in many cases, only by means of experience 
or description. The inadequacy of the equation chemuist’s shop = drug- 
store is well illustrated by the two extracts below, the first from a 
wireless talk, the second from Eric Linklater’s novel “ Juan in 
America ”’. 

1. “.... a place where you sit at a counter and talk and drink 
milk-shakes, where you can have your doctor’s prescriptions made up, 
where you can listen to the baseball commentary on the radio, where 
you can buy a copy of Bacon’s Essays, a hot chicken sandwich, a 
brassiere, or the morning newspaper.” 


2. “ Brightly chattering about the young men with whom they 
flirted, girls came in to sit on stools at the counter and order hot drinks, 
or cold drinks, and strange sweet confections . . . At midday many 
people ate their lunch in the drug-store, drinking a glass of malted milk 
and eating a sandwich of ham and rye bread, or some similar combina- 
tion. And in the evening young men brought the girls who had already 
been there in the morning, and entertained them with pineapple 
sundaes, hot fudge pecans, and raspberry parfaits. 


“The soda fountain and the sandwich bar was the most important 
part of the shop. Behind the other counter a few prescriptions were 
made up, and another assistant was prepared to sell tooth-pastes and 
tooth-brushes, shaving-cream, face-powder, lip-stick and other cos- 
metics, soap and shampoo powder, eau de cologne, mouth-washes, 
combs, scissors, and all such toilet accessories ; while in the centre of 
the shop brightly coloured magazines were displayed for sale, with an 
odd assortment of hot-water bottles, picture post-cards, gramophone 
records, and dog-collars. But without the soda-fountain the drug- 
store would have been a meagre thing.” 
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The Question Box 


(On this page answers are given to questions sent in by readers, 
Questions should be addressed to the Editor. They should be of general 
interest and should concern teaching or linguistic matters.) 


Question: In some printed examination papers, I have found this 
question. Will you provide an answer, please, and add any useful 
explanations. 


Compose sentences to precede or follow each of the following in 
order to show you understand what they mean :— 
(a) He saw through it. 
(6) He saw it through. 
(c) She will run it down. 
(d) She will run down it. 

Answer: This is an ingenious type of question. It is designed to 
test the candidate’s knowledge of idiomatic English. In sentences 
(a) and (d), prepositions are used ; in sentences (b) and (c), adverbs 
are used. The following sentences are suitable as answers. 

For (a) :— 

(Preceding) ‘‘ Was he taken in (deceived) by the scheme ? ” 
(Following) “‘ Of course he did. He’s not the sort of man to be 
deceived easily.” 

Note: To see through something is defined in the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary as “ to detect the real nature of,” “‘ not be deceived by.” 

For (6) :— 

(Preceding) “‘ That was a long and difficult job he was given by his 
employers.” 
(Following) “ I’m sure he did. He’s a very persistent man.” 

Note: To see something through is defined in the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary as “‘ persist to the end with.” 

For (c) :-— 

(Preceding) ‘‘ What do you think she will say about your new novel ?” 

Note: Yo run down may mean “ to disparage, to find fault with.” 

(Following) ‘‘ Yes, she’ll probably hunt in all the concordances.”’ 

Note: To run something down may also mean “ to find by search.” 
Hence, if the pronoun 7t stands for a quotation or a citation (e.g. from 
the Bible), one may run it down by searching concordances. 

For (d) :— 

(Preceding) ‘‘ What’s Mary going to do—walk down the hill or run 
down it ?” 

Note : Nothing idiomatic in this example. 
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Teachers who wish to test their classes by this type of question may 
easily make up similar pairs. Examples are— 
J He looked it up. 
\ He looked up it. 
“She stared at him. 
She stared him out. 





Book Reviews 


C. E. Eckersley, M.A., and J. Picazo, F.I.L., The Essential English 
Dictionary, English-Spanish Version, pp. 238. Foolscap 8vo 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 5s.). 


This is the first of a new series of bilingual dictionaries designed to 
meet the needs of foreign students of English. The Preface states that 
it “‘ does not profess to be a comprehensive one but a minimum one. 
It gives all those structural words that scientific research and long 
teaching experience have shown to be vital, the very bones and sinews 
of the language . . . (and) the essential ‘content’ words that are 
required for the ordinary purposes of everyday life.”” 


In the four volumes of Mr. Eckersley’s Essential English Course 
there is a foundation vocabulary of about 2,000 words and various 
“extra” words required for special texts and purposes. These are the 
words to be found in this new dictionary. The learner who is using this 
course, therefore, will need no other bilingual dictionary. 


The contents are set out clearly in parallel columns, English on one 
side and the Spanish equivalents on the other. Main entries are in 
heavy type and derivatives, compounds and idioms are arranged below. 
Illustrative phrases and sentences are used to show the uses and 
meanings of idioms. 

Pronunciation is indicated in the notation of the International Phonetic 
Association. In the next edition some minor errors will need correction. 
Infant is (‘infont), not (‘infant), inch is (inJ), not (int/). In the transcriptions 
for geography and production, the stress mark has been omitted. 

There are useful appendices giving grammatical terms, the irregular 
verbs, common abbreviations, comparative tables of weights and 
measures, adjectives of nationality and the corresponding nouns. 
There is also a collection of useful terms used in finance and commerce, 
motoring, radio, sports and pastimes. 
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A Spanish-English version is in preparation. Versions in Polish, 
Norwegian and Arabic will follow. 

This handy pocket-size dictionary will certainly be welcomed. 
There are some entries with which faults may be found, as the omission 
to give well as a predicative adjective (“‘ I’m quite well thank you ”’), 
the omission to enter on and off as adverbs, although in the examples an 
adverbial use is given—‘“ to turn on (off) the water ”’, the omission to 
enter down as a preposition, as in the example “ down the street ”’, and 
the failure, in some cases, to give adequate cross-references. Fifth, 
fifieen and fifty, for example, are not to be found between fierce and fig 
but only under five, two pages later. Went is to be found, not between 
well and west but only under go. This is unlikely to trouble the learner 
who is using the Essential English Course but might trouble a beginner 
learning from a course that does not teach the irregular verbs in a 
systematic way. 

These are minor points, however, and it is to be hoped that further 
versions will soon appear, especially for those languages for which 
cheap and handy bilingual dictionaries are not now available. 








Correction 


Line 7 from the bottom, page 35 of the November issue, should read as 
follows :— 


father 'fa:0o 'fa:do 
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